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, 'But, beginning to get- the drli*t of ci^^nning ia^ w Luage; 

\ . ■ / \ ■ 

presenns problams, too, these' arise bec^suse of severaL jfactorH 
ths first and roost important of which. is that TV* si^ns Itave no- 
immediate direct affective' r^onsequences Cor the'^child. | 

* In the past/f how-a chi'ld perceived "an apple was a 
subject for psychological and educational investigation' and conjecture. 
Researchers from vonSenden to Piaget have^noted. that when ^ person 

" ' ■ ; ■ - ' ' " v: 

^perceives an apple it acquires meaning according to the other^ * 
experiences he has with t^»i>^vrp"frie, VonSenden (30) proved that a 
,p€irson. blind £Tom.birtli,„ who- knows through his tactile senses the 
differen'ce between a cube and a bail , cannot, if. .suddenly given, 
aightj tell the difference between thb, two* In orOe^r to make the 
differentiation, he must be^abie to feel them, too. Once he t^s^-, 
# both seen and felt the two oBjei^ts* he can make' the differentiation. 

So, aijpobject perceived by a child has 1 ittle mj^aning 
until the child has a chance to touch," taste, or* otherwise 
manipulate it. ^ The„ apple of a ^child*s eye may be an unpleasantly 
' sour apple, a beautifuMv md'apple, a pleasinglv cool apple, etc, * 
depending cn whether ho has been able to taste it, look at it, or ^ 

. feci it with his h-ndi?. It would su"reiy have '^he most leaning if 

/' ^ k_ ' 

he^ had been able- to eat it and't-fmsi satis^v^ basic need, 

BiJt suppose the apple of* His eye is only an apple in a 

* ' ' ^ - ' ^ r' ^ - 

sn.ipsiioi.? What , meaning does this snapshot surrogate, for. tli^, apple 
have for the .child? Clearly, whatever that meaning mav be, it is a 

. long emqtional-step E/om the Apple he could, feel, taste, or eat, 

\ 

. f!ie apnle in.n snapshot can bexhandled m a snapshot but' it^cnnnot 
be a c<K'l tasty, or ^uriget-sat Isf ying apple* . - • - 
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■ Educators and parents, /as well as public officials, all 

across the United S^tes appear to be becoming increasingly 

concerned with the failure of appreciable portions of our school - 

' \ - 

populations to learn to read words well. Many are the conjectures 
and many the pieces of research that liave- been undertaken ^nd 
carefuny pursued in hopes of finding relatively simple single 
causes for this .failure. Reluctantly, educators and all concerned 
appear gradually to be becoming adjusted to the idea that the causes 
are many and ^rarely simple , " . 

Now/ there is an -air almos-t of desperation about those 
charged with the task of raising. national .reading levels. New 
approaches and new thoughts appear to be needed, .Athey (1) speaking, 
-of these matters, oBserved that "reading is today the focus^^of 

4 

interdisciplinary interest and effort*" And then welconjes ''this 
opening of windows ^to' let more^ sunshine in/* 

Ihis paper proposes merely to suggest the^opening of 
another- window. In doing so, we may d,iscover that we are llluminatin 
an even larger room than we supposed* For it is the conviction of 
the writer that the problems associated with learning, ±6 read words 
are port of a more general problem --^that of reading visual si^ns. 

The expressions "visual sign" and "visual language" are" 
used iiiNihe same 'approximate sense .that they are used by Colin Murray 
Turbayne (28X Included are both natural signs and signs made 
deliberately for communication. The work of Ruesch and Kees (24) 
focuses on the everyday asj^cts of such communication and suggests 
that there are^ three categories, namely, action language, now called 



body language; object language, that is, things that can be said by 



the use of objects; and special s^nnbols. An- iintegra€ed>^ew of how 
body language, object language, and symbols are used in concert for 
intentional visual ^ommunioation was presented by Debes (8) in an 



earlv article on visual literacy.- 

\ ^ 

/— 7 ' Is the reading of visual signs important to man? One 
needs only to consider the plight of the blind t^^be assured that 
this is so* Such common observations have an increasingly impres.slve 
array of research to support them* " The eye appears to be equipped so 
that even in early infancy it. can read^visual signs that portend 
daager. The work_-.of Rock and Walk (23) associated with the concept 

• • • - ■ • y 

of THE VISUAL CLIFF is' testimony «r this . As visual perception . ' 
develops, the capacity of the eye to read extremely subtle visual # 
signs, surely an important attribute for survival, becomes sensitive 
-t-o edges, outlines , /changes , and differences in ways that have been 
discussed by Attneave' (2) , • 

But, let's h0w look at this ''reading** of visual signs and 
see how the capacity arises and becomes important to all the various 
lan^age activities of the child; ^visual language, thinking, 
speaking, writi*ng, and reading. Body language is the first ''language 
that an infant '*reads*** At first this tx5dy language is not visual 
but even 'mo fundamental , that* is, tactile* The physical cotnforts 
provided the infant by his mother speak to him of security and, in 
fact, provide him with his first successful experience in seeking 
and being rewarded ; ^ the hungry infant is encouraged by his mother's 
tactile language to hunt for her breast and, when he finds it^ he 



receives "'an oral and tactile reward. Ihes&riare the first kinds of 



messages that a child receives and* such messages, being profoundly 



is&r^ 
nessa 

related to survivaT,- have the first meanings that a child *diiiily 
_ • 5^ - » 

* ■ "■ ^ ' ^-^ 

perceives. - _ , o. 

^ ' ^ * * ■ . \ 

It is meanings,..^ these fundame' ^al kinds th^t first 
concern t^ infant. * Since his vision is excellent, and for assurance 
of this we can turn 'to the work of .T^ G. R. Bower (5), he soon learns 
to, interpret- the visual signs that have sitnil^ar fundamental meanings 
/for him. For instance, actions made by the youngst^r*s mother in „ 
preparation 'for Xeeding^can be well enough E^ead by '^an infant so that, 
even though hungry and crying, , he will stop cr^^ing. Mothers who .know* 
this place the infan^ where preparations can be observed. When this 
is done,* tTie mother is relying upon the youngster's capacity to read 
a sequence of vlsuaV signs,, * ' ' ' \ - - - 

In £he next phase, the your|gste^*,;s capacity to read 

... ' --i' 1 • • ' 

tactile land visual signs is entirely people-centered. He attempts 

' - /.■■-■ 

'to '*read** the visual manifestations ef tne 'actions around him 

because the people around him are^ 'during that period, his whole life. 

Consequently, he learns to ^mile when is mother smiles.* He learns 

to open his mouth when he^sees? a spoon' coming partly because what's ^ 

in the spoon is food and^par^:ly because what*s behind the spoon is 

mama. He learns to- reach out for things h'-^nded fo him partly 

because they are offered by his mother.. And he can even learn, very 

' *■ * 

eariv, to play games with his mother like peekaboo. 

\ * * . 

It is impoftant' to r/o,te that all of the fore^ng^is at* 

a nonverbal level. The interdependcncie? of mother and infant lay 



the basis for a rapid development of tactile and* visual -communication » 
and in normal 'situations , unflerstanding ^nd rapport. It is important 
to note, however, that there is a^reat deal of difference between 
what we are talking about here and the s^-imulus response kind of view- 
point* That difference rests in the ^act that at each end of the 
corr^unicatioa line is a person anxious ta be understood and to 
communicate. What's more, L-t i-s a person ne^i^r^g'Tov^and sharing 
love to the extent of its ability. The* tolerance of a m^^tT^^ for 
infant* ineptitude and her\-incouragement to 'the infant to try and try 
again until the desired response is obtaineci, is 'crucial to the 
youngster's survival^ and to his later emotional and intellectual 
h^.alth. Montague's (17)explanation of these latter -aspects is very I 
persuasive. % 

It is also Important to note that although we are talking, 
in part at least , Tabout^ visual signs, we are talking about all kinds 
of signs. It is* "not vision alqne,^ but tK^ whole person" that is 
involved in this kdnd of nonverbal cotnmunication. Byers (6,), in 
speaking of these matters , emphasizes very strongLythe importance 
of the human relationship in all communication a-s'well as at this 
particular time, 

* EARLY READING OF BCfDY' bANGUAGK 

What the "youngs ter noticeL^ and' begins to^"re/!d" is 
action. Before he rv^.cogni?^as mother, or <^ny thing el*se , he rGc\gniJ:es 
process that ends ins something important for him. As he becomes ^% 
Visua 1 ly attuned to the signs around hHm, what he' reads is now a 
linear thing, or <u\ object thing, but a mul tidimcnsional . conliixt and 
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action kind of thing. It , is patterns of movement i'7'it# very few cues 
that he first reads success'fuj.ly. Pi^rthermore , these patterns are 
Soth spatial and temporal because the actions occur in both time, and 
space. In- other words, the character of this "passive" visual 
language <Debes opus .cited) is multidimensional, nonlinear, noriwrbal, 
'and yet the child learns to *'read*' it, 

LANGUAGE ' ... ' 

Are we justified in regaling this reading of-a passive 
visual language as indeed the reading of a language-' Fodor and 
KatE (10) in,^their careful discussion of the structure of the 
semantic theory, said that "if speakers possess an ability that 
enables them to apprehend the structure of any sentence in the' 
infinite set of sentences of a fangiiage- without reference to 
information about settings and without significant variation from 

speaker to speaker,- then that .ability is properly the subject matter >^ 

* * 

of a synchronic theory in linguistics/* Because any number of viewers. 

tdight see a well conceived set of visual signs and come to similar 
conclusions, and because such sels^ of visual signs are created often 
in our society, successful communication does become a legitimate 
concern of linguistic" theory. 

Furthermore, rt has been often observed that, to begin 
to know language, one must know the rules, but one need not know 
more than a small fraction of that language*s vocabulary. Chomsky (7 ) 
and others have attested to this. So, although an infant does not 
come into the world with a visual vocabulary, he soon acquire a small 
one, learns how to "read it" and learns how to communicate with^t. 



All of this is possible because first, he can' see well, and second, 
the meaning of the visual signs is in the "^context and the visual 
language Cthat is body language), used by his mother and others 
near him. ^ , ' ^ , 

What we have been saying is that man uses- body language 
signs and other visual signs a5 if they constitute'd the vocabularies 
of languages. We are asse^rt;ing, consequently thaty^there is an, 
understood syntax 'and grammar behind such usa^. Such a way of 
looking at language requires a' somewhat d if fer^nt. def inition of 
language than-ma^^y us grew tip with. ' - , ^ 

Are there really visual languages? The answer to that 
question is that there are many of them. The American Indians had 
a^isign language that was transcontinental, crossing the barriers of 
spoken laugua-ges (2?)- The deaf have a sign language they call 
''signing" a.nd a variant of .that language called "signed Engl^.ish," 
These kinds of languages consist of body language signs that have 
generally agreed upon meanings (20). ^ ^ 

PremacR (21), discussing the implications of the language 

/ 

« / 

behavior exhibLted by the Chimpanzee^ Sarah, when she used specially 

- - ' / " 

made piasbic synilx^ls to make statements, said/* "When does a piece of 

/ 

plastic cease to be a piece of plastic <'>nd become a word? We might 

■ ■/ . 

answer, ^^?hen ,ifc is used as a vordt that ^is , when it occurs along 

/ 

with other words of appropriate grammatical cla-ss in sentences and 
when It occurs as\the answer or part ofi the answer to questions. For 
example, we consider a small piece of /blue plastic to be t)ie word for 



apple because- (i) it is^cd when, fcjV example, the subject requests 




r 



1/ 
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apple and (ii) it is used by the subject to answer, '-What is the 

name of apple?" We might add that the *piece of pla^^tir is a word 

I- 

when the propertie^s ascribed to it by the subject are not those of 
the plastic itself, but those of the object i/t designates/* 

Pramack then posed two al ternatfives : *'in the course of 
-acquiring language, the o'rganism learns how to ^\nnbol i^e ; syinbo Hzat ion 
is an integral property of perhaps all learning and makes language 
possible," • \ ^ ^\ 

4 ^ 

- As Debes ( ^) has observed, in a child wUlt normal sight, 
verbal language generally begins to develop on the base of thci visu^^l 

.language that has already been developed. . This is a very complCK 

^ ; ^ ^ 

'^process, John Macnamara (1^), speaking of language acquisition,^ 

I ■ ' ' " . ' . ^ ^ 

. asserts that infants learn their, lan^age Fy first determining, 

independent of language, the meaning which p shaker intends to convey 

to them, and then by working out the relationship between th<^ meaning 

and the language. This is what occurs in the aoquijition of visual 

language tVe ianguage'-acquired first. Ma2namara, in discussing the 

py_?:iiie.of how the irifrrot' acquires verbal iianguage, asserts that the 

* grammar hfe uses "is not of Latin or any other language, but in some 

* neurological code of which, as yet, not a single letter has been 
deciphered." Lacking the concept of the prior doA^lopmont^of a 
visual language, Macnamara could hardly s^^k of it. The best 
developed study of body language and its importance in human . 
interaction is by Birdwhistell (3 )• 

As. soon /is a youngster has begun to develop a visual 
vocabulary and is able to read visual signs /ibout him with reaqnnable* 
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skill,' it is pos,sible for him to begifi lo link his visual language 
with the new'verbal language he h^ars. nUs tends to occur, ^ at 

i 

first^, in s'ltiiations in Iwhich the mother deliberately uses visual 



language and 



/erbal language simultaneously. For instance, she wayes 



"bye-bye.*' Tliat bye-bye is one of the first veii^ai acquisitions of 
manyc children/ is^arddy surprising, since it has a conventionalized . 
'body language* equivalent that a child can learn much earlier. Because 
of sucii parallelisms-^ a child rathqr quickly learns thatf he'^'can 
translat€i from one language to the other and be understood in either 
language, ^ ' * ^ 

It is important to note here. that much of the body language 

thajt the infant observes is unintentional body language. That is, 

the signs are usually not created explicitl,y to 4:ransmi^ an idea to 

the infanrv 'Some are, of course. However, What the child comes to 
« , ' , __ 

read fairly well is a great deal of unintended body language ^ 

. i 

accompanied in a :verbal -home by a whole^ lot of meaningless sounds 
from the adults. The task of acquiring the verbal language is 
complioa,ted by a number of factors, one 'of the most difficult of 
which is that the verbal language may be so abstract, and the 
referents so unsure. tA^o^ speech i<5 temporal . Its meaning is 
spread out over time. Furthermore', it is staccato, interrrupted , and 
occurs without any apparent relationship to things going on that may 
have important meaning for the child. Verbal language is furthermore, 
slow aiKi inaccurate as far as the child is concerned. Compared to 
the visual language it must, to the\ child, seem very unreliable. 



( For instance, if the mother regularly gives ihe chiivi 

things to drink f rom '7\ blue glass, ani says "yummy" each time, 
"yummy" may mean milk and blue fpr a long time ... perhaps until the 
blue ^iglass has orange juice in it,- Then the meaning of .both "xaimmy*" 
and blpe changes. An obvious conclusion one might draw ti:;om this is 
that a^ a later. Dhase the child;*s mother might snv "drink of milk" 
when the drink in the glass is jmilk, and "drink of qrangit^ juice'' 

when the\ fluid i|i the glass is/jorange juice. In that way. the 

\ I ' 

visual ^language and verbal language would at least be a iiittle less 

contradictory.,^ Despite these difficulties, bv trying to read the 

primarily unintentional bod>^ language of his parents, and by trying 

\ * ' 

to read the /)bject langu^ige and context, the semantic content' of 

these sign.s does become clear to the child. Then, as MacNamara says, 

he bf^gins to at^^tach the sounds that he hears with these meanings. 

TELEVISION \ , 

■ \ ■ 

Starting surprisingly early, infcants can watch TV, and do. 

\ " ^. • - 

How does the image^flow on TV resemble the flow of sounds and sights 

\ . , ^ - 

around the child at\home? In both cases, the chilu has a visual 

language to observe However , the visual language on the television 

screen is m language ^designed for communication. It may, therefore, 

be casilv read once some of the signs begin to coim through. It may 

lesj. difficult to deal with^than the unintentional visual 

language the child encounters at home because there nvQ fewer 

1 ^ ' 

irrelevant signs 'in the jTV messages. Much that is* unnecessary and 
much that might oe confusing or diverting is- eliminated '^^rorn the 
visual language uf the screen* Consequently, once a child begins 
•"getrthe drift" he may ^read r.he language well. 



, 'But, beginnang to gat the drii-t ofcP^enning tn W images . 
presents problems, too* Tliese " ari.se bechuse of several^ if.acLc>r?f«^ 

ths first and most important of which , is that VI signs Have no ^ 

' j t 

immedia t£" d irect afCectivty i nnsequences Cor the-child. ■ 

/ ■ 

■ In the pasr, how- a child perceived ~an apple was a 

. / ~ . . 

subject for psychological and educational , investigation* and conjecture 

Researchers from vonSenden to Piaget hnve "n<»ted that when S person 

' ■ ^ ; ^ i ^ \ 

..perceives an apple it acquires meaning according to the other 

experien^cQs he h^s with t^*a^^:TpiHe* VonSenden .(30) proved that a 

\ 

.p€:rson blind from birt^, who knows through his tactile se'nses the 

^\ ^ ' ' / 

differciTce between a cube and a ball, crinnct, if .suddenly given. 

■ ' ■ ' \ \ 

sight, tell the difference between th^ two. In order to make the 
differentiation, he must be \abie to feel them, too* Once he t^^js^ 
both seen and felt the two ol>jects, he can make' the differentiation* 

So, aa^ object perceived by a rhiid has ! ittle meaning 
until the child has a chance to touch/ taste, or*" otherwise '^^^ - 
manipulate it, > The apple oC a child's eye may be an unpleasantly 
sour apple, <\ beautirully red* apple, a pleasingly cpol apple, etc. ^ * 
depending vw whether he has been able to taste it,^ look at it, or , 
feel it with his h nds. It would sui^ely have the most 'meaning if 
he had been a!>ie- to eat w and thus^ sa tisf^y^-^a basic need. 

But suppose the apple oT Kis eye is only an apple in n 
sn.ipsiioJu What meaning does this snapshc>t su rrognte, for, tbe^ apple 
have for the child? Clearlv, whatever that meaning may be, it is a. 
long emotional step Irom the apple he could, feel, taste, or eat. 
T^e apple in. a sitapshol can be^handied as- a snapshot but; ii.(!-inn/>t 
be <! mo! , tasty, iir ^H3nger-s<U.isfy ing apple, . 
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The child who has seen only a picturv nC an apple anu 
is not acquainted with a real apple is hardly any better off than 
the child who has only seen the word "apple.*' Both have gotten 
acquainted with visual surrogates for re'aiity, one more abstract 
than the other. In each^ case the child is presented with something 
that is not the referent and iC this, is occurring for the first^ 
time, he has no experience from which to evolve personal meaning 
except the context at the time. \ 

♦ 

If the child happens ''to "hav\e seen the printed word "apple 
in connection with a_pictjure of an apple, then he has perce'ived twoW 
siirrogates for a ^'reality" he has not yet encountered. Since he>fes 
not encountered the "reality," and must depend on his, own experience, 
he is justified in assuming that these signs are the realities. From 
_il«.semantic Viewpoint, we have presented him with surrogates for which 
there are no l^ge^cents. Nevertheless, both the printed word "apple*' 
and the photograph o^the apple are^ important to the individual in 
that they will enable hlm^^to refer to the reality when he does 
encounter it . ' * * ^ 

With these thoughts, in mind, le^r* s-iqok now at something 
that happens to about 98 percent of today's children. Let^^uppost 
that an image of an apple presented to a child is not a color image 
but a black-and-white image on a TV screen. In this case it is not 
an apple that is red, tasty, or cold; it is ^gerely a round mixture 
of greys and blacks and whites. Thi^ abstraction is even further 
removed from the re/iUty than the color photographic print would be, 
because the color has been removed. I^is visuaT-'map" abstracts even 
less from tne "territory." . , | 
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y So, a child presented with strange ej^perierfces on the TV 
screen'f^unles3 he is familiar with the coivl;g^d*of what he sees, is 
being told i story about something he had not experienced, in a 

! ' ' ■ ^ VJ ' 

spoken vocabulary unfamiViir to him, Neve.rtheless , we must note that _ 

a child who has a great many opportunities to sit and watch photo- 

visual presentations gradually does begin to understand what he sees. 

Since children today are oftC'ti in homes where the television set is 

on almost continuously, and since* the infant and young child are aften 

befdre the TV set, the child may be exposed to many thousand^. of hours 

of opportunities to learn to "read*" such signs, and to actually do s^. 

That such op.portunities usually have this ct3n..equence is con^>istent 

with the visual enrichment hypothesis and the^ hierarchy of propositions 

• # 
proposed' by Wi^iams (3i). 

The acquisition 4^ the verbal sound signs is facilitated by 

the fact that the chi'd has' already acquired some visual l*anguage, and 

-'that translations back and' forth between vi^al and verbal are so 

nearly equivalent in so many cases. ft is also aided by the fact that 

the parallelism between visual .language and verbal language lies 

linguistically at both deep and surface levels. At the deep level* 

the parallelis.ms are fundamental, Boiinger ( 4). speaking of deep 

structure, says "Tlie existence of thv, verb and its maning is a deep 

fact; the .form is only a fSurl^^ fact, and is irrelevant to the deep 

meaning.'' So, whether'the child is of fered , wordless ly, a spoonful 

of applesauce or hears the worc}^ *'applesauce , may make almost no 

difference as long as either an Wplesauce-f illed spoon* and the word 

"applesauce/* are b(^lh familiar to^ttm. 'As far as the thild is 
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concerned, both the applesauce-f ii led sponn, and the word "applesauce" 
are action signs, , .predicate rather than noun or object. , ^ad_ ^_Q_tian_ - 
signs >hat' have affective, physical, oral, and othenv^ise satisfying 
consequences • 




THINKING ^ 

^.^--rf^i^ necessary, briefly, to discuss a few aspects of the 
nature of thinking**' The, first is- that it is increasingly agreed that 
thinking is nonverbal. However, what ."nonwrbal** means dep^end's on 
the theory,^ the research, and^ the researcher. Premack (21), speaking 
of the \^isual symbols he used with the Chimpanzee, Sarah, predicates 
a nonverbal thought process behind the innovative combinations Sarah 

5 f 

was able to make. Simpkins (25) in his. article on cognitive decoding 
says that thinking, is nonverbal patterning. Rand}iawa (22) says 
merely that information ,is processed in a^ nonverbal mode. Peripherail 
supporting these two assertions is the general^ substance behind an 
article by Frostig (11) in which it is clear that she regards language 
as essential to thinking but, nevertheless, an acquired skill - 

The nonverbal character of thinking is apparently closely 
related to s^me forms of verbal reading difficulty* For instance, 
there is evidence to show that about ZQ% of boys think more spatially* 
than girls and that this "higher,** more spatial thinking correlates 
closely with reading failure^^ In other words, the more three-- 
dimensional and nonverbal a child's conceptual c^tpacity may be, 'the 
greater hi likelihood of , having problems -with reading. This study 
by Dr. Jean Sypnes (26) of The National Institute for Mental Health 
is recent and has not yet been replicated. 
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TESTS y , . ' ^ 

* An unfortunale" aspect of all our. con jectures and research 
about thinking has-been the problem of testing. Because, to adults, 
words seemed so easy to use in most kinds of situations, and because 
visual technology had not been well-develo'ped , whenever we wanted to.^ 
know if a youngster had learned ^something, it seemed convemient to 
find out by a verbal test. What we wece requiring when we did so was 
a translation from one of the visuafl languages t<\^one of the verbal 
languages, or from a tactile oV proprioce.pt^ive analogue t.o a ^verbal 
analogue. What we hc^e notS apparently, recogni/^ed is that the skills 
of translation might not be there. Tuttle (29) dn an early visual 
literacy experiment learned, that children below ^. the age of six may 
have to be tapght to "translate picture statements into \'erbal 
statements. Randhawa showed that even young people of college age, 
if presented with a nonverbal problem, can, demonstrate their under- 
■ standing far better iionvetbally than verbally. ^ 

In recent times efforts to provide youngsters with 
opportunities to react to test situations witj^ visual language or 



body language have ineceajijed. Although tHey would not say what. I am 
about to say with the same choice of words and concepts, educators 
i:' ill walks of life, aad increasingly in the field of ies tLng|>^ara 
becoming aware of the fact that a' child's capacity for rea^^ng 
language and his capac LLy_j;or creating visual language on demand 
may, thanks to television, be quite well developed* Consequently, ' 
those visual rapacities may be a far safer means of gauging a j 
youngster's j^rogress-. than the verbal mode. Thanks to television ami 



i! 

to the proliferation of visual communication techniques, by the time 
a youngster comes to cchool he may knov; many of the visual signs sys- 
tems categorized on the chart provided as Exhibit 1 , 

'SPEAKING 

As mentione'd above, speech is spread out-^temporally* ^ Yet, for the 
infant speaking his first words, it need not be spread very long* 
Speech can be the utterance of one word and all the youngster's inten- 
ded meaning may*be transmitted thereby. What* the youngster relies on, 
often, is the rest of the .^visual context, and a few of his own body 
language signs. The child who -whines and points tov/ard a milk bottle 
is probably getting his message across, and the '^speech*' portion is 
certainly spread out over very little time. 

Speech, somev;hat like the visual sequential or string languages, rests 
on a skill in genez>ating sinn or symbol sounds, ^irranging then in con- 
ventional sequences with the intent of conveying meaning by 'metaphor. 
If a youngster has acquired a good reservoir of visual language, and 
has, thereafter, begun to Require also a **passive*' verbal" vocabulary, 
then any effort to speak can r_est upon both the visual signs and the 
somewhat-matching verbal signs* purinq the period each language is 
^developing, a younqster may be encouraged to act out the body language 
for what he means as well as say what he means. This has the benefit 
of providing proprioceptive, /semanticaliy relevant experience, but 
also of permitting the youngster to see his own body language while 
he hears the sounds. By doing these things he ^can deepen the base upd 
v;hich his no\^ sounds rest. It is important to remember that" each time 
a person makes a sound with meaning intended,, he changes himself. 



Change in favorable directions can often occur because no tor activity 
t:ie-ins can be arranged. This is^ partly ]fiecause, as GeschM?ind and 
others have observed, t^re motor areas and speech areas df the brain 
lie close together and are rather closely linked. (13) ^ 

One of the best bases for building a child's speech is to peniiit* 
him to take pictures and to talk about his pictures* iRThis has a con- 
siderable number of directly and indirebtly related ^advantafges. Re- 
search by Griffith (14) and others has shown that- ^<great deal more 
verbal articulatifgn occurs, if a child has opportunities to talk about a 

- ^1: ; - ■ - . 

picture he has made himself than can usually be =evoked with any- other 
kind of- stimulus. One reason for this is that, "by having the picture 
in front of him, child has 5r physical^ visual basis for org'ani^ihg his 
talk. In fact, that org^iizatibn can rest upon a .carefully considered 



visual plan made jDOSsible^^through picture arrangement* In other 
words, the picture' Base ma^s it possible for the chiid to ^eel more 



^an be 



sure about his thoughts before- speaking. Having such a base 

^ ' - ' / ^ ^ 

extremely .important to a child: Moftett (18) has observed that,' 

"Speaking Hnd writing are essentially just editing and abstracting soma 

version of what at some moment one is thinking,"' Editing and abstrac- 

ting ^from a picture series he has arranged in a meaningful 'w^tv— himself , 

is apparently advantageous to a child. 
* * - ■ 

An emphasis, on spealjing is important and may be crucial to the develbp-^ 
ment of reading as many have observed. Learning occurs when the child 
is able, to reconstruct within his .own being aspects^; v4iat he must 
learn. Speaking about somethings that concerns himy such as a set of 



/ 
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visuals in the form of pictures or cartoons, not only h^lps the child 

develop a verbal vocabulary by talking> but makinq various utterances, 

^ . * ' ' \ 

using that vocabulary over^an<^ over again, lays, a fine ba'sis for read- 
ing those same words. . ^ ' - 

5 _ 

'» • • > » 

One. reason that this works is that speaking is a temporal kind of thing, 
and thajb reading is a temporal kind of thing too* Speech, however, is 
pure^ly/ temporal; speech is not spread out in space,, or on a surface, j 
but reading is* *^ ^ ^ - . , - > - ^ , j ^ 

HEADING .V • : " " ' - ^ ■ • ^ " ' . ' ' / ' 



Mading written or printed words^ is facilitated ^y, but not dependent 
iipon, heard language', . (The •Rosetta Stone ^was "read." even though the 
sound of the related language\was unknoim to the readers).. ' Spoken and - 



vf'rijtten languages are two different languages, although .related, and the 

child must actually translate between l^em. Since; heard 'language and- 

spoken language are temporal jind, in that sense, Jinear, they have 

something in comnpn with a printed or written language that is ^ spread^ 

out upon a page in a linear 'fashion. V?ri^tten or printed words do not, ' 
» ^ ^ - 

however , ,><have a JkeiripSral feature. They have a ^atial one instead. In 
fact, the spac^ taken upon a page by written or printed words is a sub- 
^st-itute for the tine consumed in speaking the same words* The space 
consamed is a netaphcr tor the time consumed. That, in teaching chil- 
dren' to read, we expect them to readily understand that we are substi- 
tuting spa^ for time as well as a visual code for spoksii sounds may be 
far more naive than we have supposed. ' t 
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One way tkijelp the phiia,to make these, translations is to give him 
the opportunitv to use visual' language units. Linear sequences of . ^ 
pictures can be regarded" as linear sequences of individual visual 
utterances. ^ If these vi --uai utterances, aje arranged left to right 
on a table, :the youngster can "read" th-s picture' sequence much as he 
reads a' sentence. ; The fact that 'the pictures are" arranged left to 
right helps- him to- move teft to right with his^.eyes and to deal more' ^ 

coffifort'abiy «ith the convention that in English' we usually arrange 

f . . ' ' ' , ' -•- ' ^ • ■ , 

words. sequentially trbm^left to right..' This left to' rifht' pattern is- 

* " t' ^ - ''•■'t " '''^ 

usyally -established early anH' /s- y|^j>^ our fundamental. Verqeptual 
preferences according -to" Gaff ron '.{1% and Williams "(3l) - - ' ' " 



Reading aloud seems a nattiral enough, and logbal enough'/ outgrowth ' 
^of speaking ^'-ud so that all of us tend to try to have children dp 
it when -they are nev/ at reaiding* However, we might be better off ^ 

trying oth^r approaches'. ' For' instance , after a youngster has read 

* *\ / ^ . ' <- 

s"<:m\e thing we want^ him to read,, we might asJ: him 'to select something 

from -somewhere according to instructions in what he reid. If we have 
sets oi pictures around, especially story-telling sequences, we might ba 
questions the child must read verballv'on such picture sets, and make 
his arranging pictWs his proof that i:Tie reading matferial; was/under- 
stood* ^ - ' - ' 

If we proceed in this way; we are avoiding having .the youngster trans- = 
late from the page of the-prlfrtted material into^ the primarily 'visual 
language base for semantic meanings in his head, and then as a se'cond 
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step translate again from his ideas to spoken words. Instead, we 

ask him t^o move from the visual language base in his mind, to pic^ y . 



ture surrogates for that visual, language. This is a sirapler step. 

^ That it is sor accounts for some of the ple,asur(| children manifest i 

/ 



doing it, and for the successful readinq programs built upon \fariatxdns * 

of thiis idea, such as those reported by Hefernan-Cab^rera (15)/. and NueJ.!. (19) 

» ^ ' *' 'i 

CONCLUSION , ' ' ./ *' ' 

. * ' ^ ^ //' ' 

Insights xnto the problems of reading visual lancjuage of aiii sorts 

need to he itiiich deepened by cong^tiire' study, and research^ly A tremen- 
dous number of subtle and interesting questions come to' the surface 
^/Wh'en we look at the problems associated with J:h€ reading/ of words- as part 
of the .more general ' problem of the, reading of visual signs* As research 
deepens in these fields, it seems certain that wayfe to/ offer children 
learning. experiences better suit^ to their needs musi lie in that 

reservoir of visual language* the child has acauired,/ That a child 

^ / V, 

thinks nonverbally, and can express himself well visually through 

^ 

cartoons^ visual abstractions, pictures, etc, should be , reason enough 
for us to give him this kind of opportunity to grow his concepttiaf and 
interpretive skills.^ After that/, ws rnn base efforts to improve his. 
spoken verbal reading skills upon a better 'developed capacity for 
handling visual signs in communication. 
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